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  Teen  Debs 
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  Jr.  N.A.D, 
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Friday  —   
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19 
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25 
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End  Third  9  Weeks 

29 

Tuesday  

 Literary  Society 

APRIL 

6 

Wednesday  - 

Easter  Recess  (noon) 

Parents  Day, 

8:20  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

12 

Tuesday  ^  

Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

19 
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-  -   -      -   Teen  Debs 

26 

Tuesday 

 Jr.  N.A.D. 

29 
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Arbor  Uay  ( 1  een  Debs) 
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3 
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_  _      Literary  Society 

10 
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20 
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Jr.  N.A.D.  Outing 

21 

Saturday  - 

._  Spring  Picnic  (Rotating 

Classes) 

28 

Saturday  - 

Spring  Picnic  (Non  Rotat- 

ing Qasses) 

30 

Monday 

 Holiday 

31 

Tuesday 

Final  Exams,  2nd  Sem. 

JUNE 

1 

Wednesday 

Final  Exams,  Second 

Semester 

2 

Thursday 

 End  Fourth  9  Weeks. 

and  Second  Semester 


Emotional  Development  of  Preschool 

Blind  Children 

By  Dr.  Thomas  Brugger 


in  general,  I  conceive  of  personality  de- 
velopment proceeding  in  a  series  of  stages. 
Each  new  stage  is  ushered  in  by  new  cap- 
acities and  is  qualitatively  different  than  the 
preceding  one.  From  birth  to  six  months  of 
age  is  one  stage.  The  infant  is  getting  his 
basic  equipment  in  order;  by  about  six  months 
of  age,  normally  a  person  can  recognize  that 
the  infant  has  a  unique  personality  of  its  own. 
The  second  stage  goes  from  about  six  months 
to  about  fifteen  months.  The  third  stage,  the 
toddler  stage,  when  the  child  begins  to  walk, 
goes  from  fifteen  months  to  three  years  of 
age.  This  stage  involves  walking,  talking,  be- 
coming independent,  and  so  on.  A  fourth 
stage  from  three  years  to  six  years  of  age  is 
the  questioning  stage.  The  child  asks  "why, 
why."  He  asks  questions  about  death,  sex, 
illness,  etc.,  that  are  very  difficult  to  answer. 
A  fifth  stage  from  seven  years  to  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  is  marked  by  great  industry  and 
learning  as  well  as  a  turning  away  from  the 
home  and  his  peers. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  first  stage,  from  birth 
to  six  months  of  age.  The  first  three  months 
are  a  sort  of  "shake  down,"  the  infant  is  get- 
ting his  instinctual  apparatus  in  order  so  that 
sucking  goes  smoothly,  his  various  bodily 
systems  settle  down,  etc.  Ordinarily  a  sighted 
child  responds  to  seeing  his  mother  by  smil- 
ing at  around  three  to  four  months  of  age  and 
he  babbles  and  coos.  Here  is  the  first  hurdle 
a  blind  child  must  make  in  reference  to  his 
emotional  development.  It  isn't  that  many 
blind  children  do  not  learn  to  be  responsive, 
but  they  don't  have  the  visual  cues.  The 
mother-child  interaction  is  a  mutually  rein- 
forcing one  throughout.  For  instance,  in  an 
older  child,  as  the  mother  reaches  for  him,  he 
lifts  his  arms  to  be  picked  up,  and  in  an  in- 
fant of  around  five  months  of  age,  as  he  sees 
the  bottle  being  warmed  he  can  more  or  less 
successfully  put  up  with  the  delay  before  he 
gets  it.  There  is  less  of  this  mutual  reinforce- 


ment if  the  child  cannot  see,  and  the  mother 
must  work  harder  with  less  feedback. 

In  this  first  stage,  there  is  a  second  handi- 
cap. We  all  tend  to  freeze  when  we  are  listen- 
ing and  concentrating.  When  the  blind  child 
hears  his  mother  approach  the  crib,  he  tends 
to  listen  and  so  he  freezes  rather  than  reach 
out  toward  her.  Superficially  this  may  look  to 
the  mother  as  if  he  is  unresponsive.  As  one 
mother  put  it,  "He  doesn't  seem  to  need  me." 
Yet  the  blind  child  needs  more  stimulation 
than  the  sighted  child.  Also  if  the  parents 
haven't  already  discovered  that  their  child  is 
blind,  usually  they  notice  it  sometime  during 
this  first  stage.  In  the  initial  shock  of  the  reali- 
zation, they  naturally  react  with  hurt,  guilt  and 
depression,  which  interferes  with  the  spon- 
taneity of  caring  for  the  child. 

in  the  second  stage,  from  six  months  to 
fifteen  months,  many  new  things  occur. 
Normally,  creeping  and  crawling  take  place. 
The  child  normally  develops  eye-hand  co- 
ordination, reaches  out  for  toys,  brings  them 
to  him  to  explore,  etc.  Ordinarily  the  child 
begins  obviously  to  recognize  mother  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
to  have  what  may  be  called,  "stranger  anx- 
iety," which  is  to  say  that  he  will  cry  when 
a  stranger  too  quickly  tries  to  be  friendly.  In 
this  stage,  a  blind  child  again  has  handicaps. 
While  blind  children  usually  sit  well  and  ob- 
viously are  ready  to  creep  at  five  to  seven 
months,  all  too  often  they  either  don't  creep 
or  have  an  unusual  kind  of  locomotion  that 
has  been  called  "pin-wheel  locomotion,"  a 
kind  of  pivoting  or  going  in  a  circle.  A  blind 
child  often  seems  to  be  content  to  lie  pas- 
sively on  the  floor  for  long  periods  of  time.  At 
this  time,  if  the  parents  are  concerned  about 
retardation,  they  may  mistakenly  assume  that 
the  child  is  retarded. 

Another  handicap  with  which  the  blind 
child  is  confronted  at  this  stage  is  the  whole 
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idea  or  concept  of  the  permanence  of  objects. 
A  sighted  child  in  late  infancy  will  seek  ob- 
jects that  fall;  he  will  love  games  such  as  hide 
and  seek,  etc.  But  a  blind  child  makes  fewer 
or  no  attempts  at  this  time  to  recover  an 
object.  It  is  as  if  he  finds  it  hard  to  realize  the 
toy  exists  out  there  away  from  personal  con- 
tact. Still  another  handicap  that  is  the  result 
of  lack  of  vision  is  a  replacement  of  eye-hand 
exploration.  With  many  blind  children,  mouth- 
ing of  objects  continues  to  be  an  important 
way  of  knowing  and  learning,  long  after 
sighted  children  have  given  this  up.  Smelling 
and  tasting  is  involved  here  too.  This  is  un- 
fortunate in  one  respect — it  delays  the  child's 
use  of  the  hand  itself  as  a  tool  in  personality 
development  at  an  age  when  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate. Later,  of  course,  the  hand  becomes 
very  important  to  the  child,  but  often  the 
blind  child  can't  depend  on  the  hand  alone 
until  he  is  two  years  old. 

The  third  stage,  from  fifteen  months  to 
three  years  of  age,  the  toddler  stage,  ordi- 
narily involves  walking,  talking  and  taking  the 
first  steps  to  become  independent.  Normally 
the  task  here  of  achieving  a  good  sound  in- 
dependence which  is  age-appropriate  is  a 
stormy  period  as  evidenced  by  the  common 
phrase,  "the  terrible  twos."  But  this  separation 
from  mother  with  the  beginning  of  self-relianc 
functioning  are  very  important  for  the  future 
self-confidence  and  identity  of  the  child. 

This  phase  of  dependency-independency 
conflict  usually  lasts  considerably  longer  in 
the  blind  child,  often  until  he  is  five  or  six 
years  of  age.  One  factor  involved  concerns 
the  child's  capacity  to  orient  himself  to  his 
surroundings.  Normally  a  child  learns  to  orient 
himself  to  increasingly  larger  spaces,  from  the 
lap  to  the  playpen,  to  the  house  and  yard,  to 
the  neighborhood  and  so  on.  With  the  blind 
child,  this  orientation  to  his  surroundings  is 
slower  and  takes  longer  to  acquire. 

At  four  to  five  years  of  age,  with  the  blind 
child  even  in  familiar  rooms,  the  precise  lo- 
cation of  the  door  may  be  momentarily  for- 
gotten. Also,  when  the  blind  child  is  tired  or 


too  upset,  he  tends  to  get  lost  easier  for  it 
requires  extra  concentration  to  keep  things 
in  place.  Yet,  while  the  blind  child  needs  to 
learn  how  to  be  independent,  his  particular 
needs  require  prolonged  dependence  as  well. 
There  are  many  activities  a  blind  child  at  this 
age  cannot  learn  to  do,  since  they  are  either 
too  dangerous  (such  as  playing  near  a  busy 
street)  or  impossible  (as  picking  up  many 
small  objects  that  happen  to  be  spilled).  The 
blind  child  sooner  or  later  realizes  that  other 
people  can  be  sucessful  where  he  himself 
fails.  Often  the  blind  child  will  say,  "I  want  to 
do  it  myself,"  yet  holds  on  to  the  adult.  It  is 
as  if  he  is  saying,  "Let  me  be  the  active  one, 
but  don't  hold  me,  I'll  hold  you." 

Unfortunately,  blind  children  are  picked  up 
and  dumped  as  if  they  were  inanimate.  Their 
fear  of  being  abandoned  tends  to  lead  to  com- 
pliance since  they  know  from  experience  that 
they  can't  cope  with  strange  environments  if 
deserted.  This  compliance  may  look  as  if  they 
are  good  children  but,  if  too  frequent  a  pat- 
tern, it  interferes  with  their  learning  to  be 
Independent. 

In  this  toddler  stage,  the  child  is  learning 
how  to  handle  his  anger  and  aggression. 
Ordinarily,  the  sighted  child's  vigorous  physi- 
cal activity  helps  greatly  in  this  learning. 
The  sighted  child  can  not  only  see  the  con- 
sequences of  his  anger  or  aggression  but  is 
better  able  to  be  forewarned  of  others'  anger. 
(They  can  see  an  angry  face  or  see  a  threaten- 
ing gesture.)  The  blind  child's  restriction  of 
muscular  expression  gives  him  less  opport- 
unity to  try  out  different  ways  of  handling  ag- 
gression. He  also  can't  know  as  readily  what 
happens  as  a  result  of  his  acts  and  so  he  must 
fail  on  his  imagination.  His  imagination,  un- 
less he  can  verbally  keep  it  in  line,  usually 
exaggerates  the  consequences  so  that  the 
blind  child  tends  to  be  overcautious.  Another 
related  handicap  is  that  the  blind  child  is  less 
able  to  anticipate  aggression  directed  at  him 
and  so  he  tends  to  have  a  greater  fear  of  be- 
ing attacked.  Yet  he  has  less  freedom  of 
movement  either  to  fight  back  or  to  run. 
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Ordinarily,  after  babbling  and  the  first 
words  have  appeared  at  ten  to  fourteen 
months  of  age,  the  sighted  child  rapidly  in- 
creases his  vocabulary  of  words  from  fifteen 
months  to  three  years  of  age.  Many  blind  chil- 
dren have  a  temporary  delay  here.  This  may 
be  because  their  wishes  necessarily  are  more^ 
often  anticipated,  but  also,  without  vision 
there  is  less  stimulus  to  name  object  or  the 
child  can  see  the  object.  It  is  not  easy  to 
continually  remember  to  have  the  object  fe't 
or  touched  or  smelled  by  the  blind  child.  But 
as  the  blind  child  begins  to  use  words,  par- 
ents usually  are  delighted,  and  the  blind 
child  by  four  years  of  age  often  has  a  relative 
large  vocabulary.  But  what  sometimes  hap- 
pens is  that  imitation  or  parroting  of  the  words 
plays  too  large  a  role.  That  is  to  say,  since  the 
mother  gets  so  much  pleasure  out  of  receiv- 
ing a  response  and  because  the  child  enjoys 
pleasing  the  mother,  the  notion  of  the  child 
really  learning  to  know  and  associate  all  of 
what  is  contained  in  some  named  objects 
tends  to  get  overlooked. 

I  do  not  consider  all  blind  children  as  being 
deviant  in  personality  development.  I  know 
this  isn't  so.  But  the  road  of  healthy  person- 
ality development  is  strewn  with  more  ob- 
stacles for  the  blind  child,  and  his  parents 
have  that  much  more  difficult  a  task  in  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  provide  healthy  opport- 
unities for  their  child. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Utah  Eagle 
*  *  *  * 

How  Shall  We  Handle  Discipline? 

Education  is  a  principal  function  of  our 
American  culture.  Its  object  is  to  train  the 
child  in  the  disciplines,  duties,  obligation.^ 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Forma! 
education  is  provided  by  the  public  schools, 
but  much  of  the  education  of  our  children 
takes  place  outside  of  the  schools,  in  the 
home,  in  the  church,  on  the  playground  and 
elsewhere  in  the  community.  In  the  setting  of 
this  environment  the  child  grows  and  matures, 
learns  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  conforms. 


In  a  residential  school  for  the  deaf  the 
child's  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
and  its  staff  except  during  homegoings  and 
vacations.  In  this  setting  the  child  and  the 
adolescent  are  denied  many  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  experiences  that  normal 
hearing  children  receive  from  home  and 
neighborhood  as  a  matter  of  every-day  living. 
To  cope  with  this  problem  our  school  provides 
a  schedule  of  frequent  home-goings  and  a 
day-school  enrollment  for  children  who  live 
in  the  Knoxville  area. 

To  the  child  who  must  live  on  campus,  ad- 
justments to  dormitory  life  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult. Children  and  adolescents  need 
understanding,  sympathy,  affection,  comfort, 
kindness,  and  acceptance.  Our  counselors 
and  houseparents  are  carefully  chosen  and 
are  dedicated  to  the  children,  but  sometimes, 
like  Mother  Hubbard,  they  have  so  many 
demands  on  their  energies  that  they  don't 
know  what  to  do. 

Under  residential  school  conditions  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  problems  will  occur.  How- 
ever, the  school's  task  in  connection  with 
discipline  is  not  so  much  in  curbing  mis- 
behavior as  in  promoting  and  inculating  at- 
titudes to  do  what  is  right.  The  school's  ob- 
jective is  to  teach  the  child  that  rules  are  not 
so  much  restrictions  as  they  are  guidelines 
for  action  through  self-control  and  self-direc- 
tion. This  means  that  teachers  and  parents 
need  to  show  the  child  that  he  is  appreciated, 
wanted,  respected,  and  loved,  regardless  of 
misbehavior  or  shortcomings.  Scolding,  be- 
littling or  listing  defects  of  ability  or  intelli- 
gence is  damaging  to  the  child's  self-image. 
Too  often  the  child  who  is  subjected  to  auto- 
cratic discipline  responds  by  closing  off  the 
teacher  as  a  potential  helper.  Some  important 
points  are  listed  here: 

Rebellion  and  defiance  have  a  connection 
with  the  child's  needs,  achievements,  goals, 
and  motives.  When  children  become  mischie- 
vous, unruly,  explosive  or  withdrawn,  the 
teacher  or  parent  had  better  check  the  ap- 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 

Year  of  Transition  No.  5 

A  major  natural  resource  in  any  residential 
school  for  the  deaf  is  the  student  body  itself. 
Within  the  student  body  (in  particular,  se- 
venth grade  through  high  school)  is  the 
energy,  talent,  imagination  and  manpower 
necessary  to  establish  a  functional  out  of 
school  recreational  program.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
blessing  in  diguise  that  the  staff  limitations 
of  this  school  do  not  permit  the  employment 
of  a  recreation  worl<er  for  these  students.  The 
result  of  not  having  a  person  such  as  this  is 
the  out  of  school  activities  are  planned  and 
to  a  significant  degree  administrated  by  the 
students. 

After  considering  various  ways  of  organiz- 
ing the  students  into  a  functional  group,  it 
was  concluded  that  a  Student  Council  having 
single  representation  from  the  junior  high 
school  grades  and  double  representation  from 
the  high  school  grades  would  provide  the 
necessary  leadership.  Representatives  were 
elected  by  each  class  with  a  subsquent  elec- 
tion by  the  representatives  for  official  posi- 
tions on  the  Council. 

As  expected,  the  prestige  and  responsi- 
bility of  being  on  the  Student  Council  caused 
some  members  to  extend  themselves  into 
areas  beyond  the  limits  of  the  group.  This 
was  anticipated  and  after  a  reasonable  leng- 
th of  time  and  with  some  guidance  has  all  but 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
members  who  had  previously  been  labeled 
"problems"  gained  confidence  and  maturity 
and  are  now  demonstrating  good  qualities  of 
leadership.  This,  in  itself,  justifies  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Student  Council. 

The  purpose  of  the  Student  Council  in- 
itially was  to  plan  party  activities  for  the  teen- 
age population  of  the  school,  provide  decor- 


ations, suggest  games  to  be  played  and  di- 
rect them,  serve  refreshments  and  attend  to 
the  cleaning  up.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Stu- 
dent Council  was  to  act  as  a  liaison  between 
the  administration  and  the  student  body.  In 
meetings  with  the  principal,  the  problems  of 
the  student  body  could  be  discussed,  explan- 
ations made  for  school  regulations,  and  in 
general  a  better  understanding  between  the 
students  and  the  administration  could  be  es- 
tablished. Representatives  then  returned  to 
their  classmates  with  this  information. 

The  effort  and  achievement  of  the  Student 
Council  members  has  earned  them  the  right 
to  extend  their  function  to  plan  special  week- 
end activities  for  the  student  body,  and  to 
participate  actively  in  more  important  matters 
of  the  school,  such  as  student  opinion  of  the 
daily  schedule.  Continued  success  will  bring 
new  challenges  in  the  form  of  more  complex 
problems  for  the  Student  Council  to  discuss 
and  attempt  to  solve. 

While  performing  a  great  service  to  the 
school  the  members  learn  and  practice  par- 
limentary  procedure  in  conducting  their 
meetings.  Responsibility  and  leadership 
training  prepares  them  for  more  useful  lives 
in  the  community.  Planning  recreational 
activities  teaches  them  organization,  encour- 
ages them  to  broaden  their  interest,  stimu- 
lates their  imagination,  and  develops  a  co- 
operative spirit.  Perhaps  one  of  the  more 
beneficial  functions  of  the  Student  Council 
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is  the  broadened  communication  between 
administration  of  the  school  and  the  student 
body.  The  students  have  a  right  to  l<now  the 
"why"  of  school  regulations.  They  also  need 
an  outlet  for  their  teenage  problems,  a  place 
to  discuss  them  and  someone  to  listen  to 
them. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Sign  Language 
On  Linguistic  Principles 

The  work  of  a  three-member  research  team 
at  Gallaudet  College  has  resulted  in  a  diction- 
ary of  the  American  Sign  language,  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  to  be  written  and  published. 

Entitled  A  Dictionary  of  American  Sign  Lan  - 
guage on  Linguistic  Principles,  the  new  book 
lists  the  signs  of  the  sign  language.  These  are 
written  in  symbols  part  alphabetic,  part  re- 
presentational. The  dictionary  was  completed 
after  a  nine  year  full  scale  scientific  investig- 
ation of  the  sign  language  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can deaf  people. 

The  research  team  members  are  Dr.  William 
C.  Stokoe,  director  of  the  Linguistics  Re- 
search Program  at  Gallaudet  College  and 
chairman  of  the  English  Department;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Casterline,  formerly  instructor  in 
English  at  Gallaudet;  and  Mr.  Carl  Croneberg, 
assistant  professor  of  English. 

"Until  the  start  of  the  project  at  the  college 
in  1957,  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  people 
in  America  had  never  been  set  down  in  writ- 
ing," Dr.  Stokoe  has  said.  "Except  by  persons 
who  used  it  in  all  their  daily  affairs,  it  had  not 
been  seriously  or  scientifically  considered  as 
a  language." 

A  part  of  the  research  consisted  of  investi- 
gating the  sentence  patterns  and  dialect  dif- 
ferences of  the  language;  of  isolating  the 
elements  of  the  signs  and  of  giving  symbols 
for  them  so  that  what  was  "said"  in  the  sign 
language  could  be  written  down. 

Since  such  symbols  did  not  exist  in  type, 
Dr.  Stokoe  designed  a  new  font,  and  the  Vari- 
Typer  Corporation  made  it. 


The  editors  state  in  the  Preface  that  it  is 
their  hope  "the  dictionary  itself  will  give  evi- 
dence of"  Gallaudet  College's  "devotion  to 
the  liberal  arts  and  humane  sciences  that  con- 
tinues to  'pervade  all  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege.' "  The  book  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Gal- 
laudet College  Press  and  is  number  one  in 
The  Centennial  Series,  a  new  activity  of  the 
Press  under  the  general  head  of  Gallaudet 
Research  Publications. 

The  research  on  which  the  dictionary  ana 
description  of  American  sign  language  is 
based  was  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  and  Gallaudet  College. 

The  dictionary  sells  for  $6.95  a  copy.  The 
sole  distributor  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Gallaudet  College  Bookstore,  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C.  20002.  The  Bookstore 
will  grant  a  20  percent  discount  to  recognized 
educational  institutions  and  booksellers. 

Copies  are  available  to  editors  for  review. 
*  *  *  * 

REPORTS  from  P.T.H.A. 

Regular  Meeting  February  2,  1966 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Warren 
Johnson,  President  at  8:15  p.m.  in  the  School 
Gymnasium.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  was  read  and  approved  as  read.  The 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Leigland,  reported  no  income 
nor  expenses  with  the  same  balance  left  as 
last  month  of  $279.88. 

Mr.  Lenth  introduced  Dave  Hartford,  As- 
sistant District  Commissioner  of  Exploring 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  who  ex- 
plained the  Boy  Scout  program  to  us.  A 
check  at  the  Boy  Scout  office  revealed  that  it 
has  been  24  years  since  a  troop  was  here. 
If  we  enroll  now  we  can  get  the  same  troop 
number  we  had  then.  Mr.  Lenth  moved  that  the 
P.T.H.A.  sponsor  a  Boy  Scout  Troop,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Boyer.  Motion  carried. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  organize  a  Boy  Scout  Troop:  The 
Messrs.  Daniel,  Boyer,  Leigland,  Lyon,  Man- 
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zer,  Lenth  and  Hartford.  The  committee  re- 
ported back  before  the  meeting  adjourned 
that  they  had  the  necessary  papers  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  announced  that  the  girls  will  also 
meet  and  organize  into  a  Girl  Scout  Troop. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Wednesday 
March  2,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  with  lunch 
served  to  the  36  members  present. 

Martin  Eriksen,  Secretary 
*  *  *  * 

Disicpline?  ... 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

propriateness  of  the  work  assigned  and  the 
demands  made  on  the  children.  Summarily 
ordering  a  child  to  do  a  thing  is  debasing 
and  damages  his  status  and  self-respect, 
arousing  resentment  and  rancor.  Teaching 
cannot  take  place  when  the  child  is  subjected 
to  harsh  treatment. 

Depriving  the  child  of  privileges,  especially 
when  they  relate  to  the  offense,  is  generally 
a  satisfactory  form  of  punishment.  While  a 
teacher  cannot  permit  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  one  child  to  disrupt  the  work  in  the 
classroom,  punishment  is  a  negative  approach 
to  discipline  as  it  is  directed  at  suppression. 
The  child  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  was  punished 
not  because  he  was  breaking  the  rules  but 
because  the  teacher  was  angry.  Reporting  the 
child  to  the  principal  often  causes  the  teach- 
er to  lose  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  class  as 
children  regard  this  as  tattling.  Inspiring  chil- 
dren to  do  their  best  is  unavailing  where  fear 
and  punishment  are  used  to  maintain  order. 
Discipline  is  a  matter  of  good  teaching,  not  of 
suppressing  everything  the  teacher  or  parent 
does  not  like.  The  successful  discipline  is  one 
which  draws  children  together  in  a  harmoni- 
ous class  group  engaged  in  interesting  and 
enjoyable  learning  experiences. 

— Laurence  Randall 
— Reprinted  from  The  Tennessee  Observer 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Vasichek's  Primary  Room 

We  have  a  new  pupil  in  our  first  grade.  We 
are  all  glad  to  welcome  Arnold  Bernhardt  from 
Billings. 

Wendy  and  John  are  learning  about  money 
and  about  making  change.  They  are  getting 
ready  to  play  store. 

We  made  valentine  pin  cushions  for  our 
mothers. 

The  first  grade  is  soon  going  to  read 
primers.  They  have  read  many  pre-primers. 

The  library  books  from  Seattle  are  being 
used  a  great  deal.  John  has  given  us  some 
book  reports. 

We  made  an  Eskimo  like  the  ones  in  the 
book,  Eskimo  Twins,  which  Mrs.  Vasichek  is 
reading  to  us. 

Winter 

I  like  the  winter, 

1  like  the  snow, 

I  like  to  hear, 

The  cold  wind  blow. 

I  like  the  snow, 

That  falls  on  the  ground. 

And  the  wind  that  blows. 

The  snow  around. 

— Jeffrey  Hutton 

Heard  It  Before 

In  the  12th  Grade  Literature  we  are  now 
covering  the  eighteenth  century.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  the  origin  of  so  many  familiar  lines. 
Here  are  some  lines  Alexander  Pope  wrote 
some  250  years  ago  that  are  in  common  use 
today: 

"To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine." 
"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind: 
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Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  in- 
clined." 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
— Harold  Leigland  and  Bruce  Broderick 

The  Long  Day 

On  Sunday,  January  30  we  were  jolted  out 
of  our  dreams  and  rose  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  early  morning — 4:30  a.m.  We  weren't  in 
favor  of  getting  up  so  early  but  once  we  got 
started  it  wasn't  so  bad.  The  breakfast  rush 
soon  woke  us  up.  We  were  in  the  bus  and 
ready  to  start  at  6  a.m.  Mr.  McDowell,  Mrs. 
Ann  Mauser,  Miss  Koetitz  and  Mrs.  Fasbender 
acccmpanied  the  selected  chorus  of  fourteen 
students  on  the  trip  to  Billings  to  sing  for  the 
Lions  Club  Variety  Show. 

We  arrived  at  the  Shrine  Auditorium 
about  10  o'clock.  The  chorus  was  brought  on 
the  stage  for  a  few  dry  runs  to  find  out  how 
we  would  sound  over  the  microphone.  The 
rehearsal  went  very  smoothly.  After  we  finish- 
ed practicing  the  girls  were  taken  to  the  Es- 
quire Hotel  to  freshen  up  and  have  some 
lunch  at  the  motel  restaurant.  The  boys  were 
taken  to  the  Aldrich's  home  where  they  had 
lunch.  Our  transportation  around  Billings  was 
gratiously  provided  by  the  Lions'  Club. 

We  arrived  back  at  the  Auditorium  for  the 
afternoon  show  at  two  o'clock.  We  watched 
the  first  part  of  the  show  until  we  were  sched- 
uled to  do  our  portion  of  the  program.  The 
show  had  vitality,  humor  and  originality. 
Everyone  agreed  that  the  master  of  ceremony. 
Gene  Loffler,  was  great. 

After  our  part  of  the  show  we  went  to  the 
Aldrich  home  for  a  relaxing  afternoon  and  a 
most  v\/onderful  dinner.  Jim  Aldrich  showed 
us  the  amateur  radio  station  they  have  in  their 
basement  and  we  kids  really  "hammed"  it  up. 

The  time  passed  all  too  quickly  and  before 
we  knew  it,  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Shrine 
Auditorium  for  the  evening  performance. 
After  our  performance  we  watched  the  last 
half  of  the  show  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
the  first  part. 


After  the  show  we  met  M.C.  and  discovered 
he  was  the  manager  of  KOOK  Radio,  a  fav- 
orite of  many  of  us.  He  promised  to  send  us 
some  45  R.P.M.  records.  (We  have  received 
them.) 

When  we  finally  hit  the  hay,  the  girls  at  the 
motel,  the  boys  back  at  the  Aldrichs'  we  were 
tired  and  happy  but  too  excited  to  sleep. 

Morning  came  too  soon  and  we  had  to  rise 
at  6:00  A.M.  After  a  belated  breakfast  the 
bus  brought  us  back  to  "ye  ole  salt  mines." 

The  trip  is  over  but  the  memories  linger  on. 

— Senior  Chorus 


Classroom  Chatter 

horn  the  Deparfmenf  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 


Class  2  and  Prep  2  News 

The  boys  play  in  the  snow. 
We  work  with  the  shovels. 
We  make  snowballs. 
The  boys  slide  on  the  ice. 
The  boys  made  a  fort. 
We  got  wet  and  cold. 
I  dp  not  want  more  snow. 

— Sonny  Kinzel 

I  have  some  new  dresses. 
I  like  to  get  letters. 
I  got  some  cookies  from  Mama. 
The  girls  liked  the  cookies. 
I  want  to  sew. 

Mrs.  Chrlstopherson  will  help  me. 

— Mary  LaRoque 

I  brought  a  picture  to  school. 

Mrs.  Meier  put  my  picture  on  the  wall. 

I  was  sick. 

I  did  not  come  to  school. 

The  boys  and  girls  wrote  me  a  letter. 

I  brought  my  valentines  to  school. 

— Darcie  LeMieux 

My  father  came  to  school. 
I  was  happy  to  see  him. 
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Christine,  Joan  and  1  ate  with  Daddy. 
I  have  a  new  coat. 
It  is  black. 
It  is  warm. 

— John  Wehrli 

IVIy  mother  and  Norine  came  to  school. 
We  went  to  town. 

I  got  a  watch,  a  Whee-Lo,  a  big  pencil  and 
some  candy. 

I  ate  a  hamburger  downtown. 
I  gave  some  candy  to  the  boys. 
I  brought  some  candy  to  school. 

— James  Burke 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mother. 
I  had  a  card  from  Donna. 
Alan  was  sick.  He  is  better. 
Mother  will  come  to  school. 
I  will  be  happy  to  see  my  family. 

— Howard  Hammel 

I  have  some  finger-paints. 

I  brought  the  finger-paints  to  school. 

We  had  fun  painting. 

I  like  to  go  to  church. 

We  saw  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  on  the  T.  V. 

— Donna  Christenson 

We  read  "Help  Sally  and  Tim." 
Sally  wanted  to  go  with  Mother. 
Jane  wants  Sally  to  come  and  play. 
Father  and  Jane  ran  to  help  Sally. 
Sally  and  Tim  fell. 
Sally  cannot  go  with  Mother. 

— Tina  Braden 

Language  3 
Thomas  Edison 

Thomas  Edison  was  born  in  Ohio  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1847.  He  was  famous.  He  invented 
electric  lights.  He  worked  hard.  He  invented 
many  things. 

Thomas  Edison  was  married  and  had  some 
children. 

We  like  Edison. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 
News 

My  father  has  a  new  car. 
I  went  home  last  Friday. 


Billy  and  I  saw  rabbits. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  show. 

— Russell  Hoyt 

Basketball 

We  play  basketball  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sat- 
urday afternoons.  We  play  basketball  some- 
times on  Sundays.  We  practice  basketball  at 
night.  We  won  four  games.  We  lost  four 
games.  We  run  around  the  gym  many  times. 
We  have  small  suitcases.  We  carry  them  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  have  basketball  uniforms. 
They  are  yellow  and  blue. 

— Billy  Three  Irons 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  February  12, 
1809.  He  moved  to  Indiana  with  his  family. 
His  mother  died.  He  helped  build  the  cabin. 
He  did  not  go  to  school.  He  read  books.  He 
v^as  smart.  He  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  four  sons.  He  was  a  good  man. 

— Floyd  Friez 

Birthday  Party 

Last  Saturday  was  Pat's  birthday.  Her 
sister  came  to  school.  She  took  Nadie  and  me 
to  her  house.  We  ate  some  birthday  cake.  It 
was  good.  Pat,  Nadie  and  I  had  fun  at  Pat's 
house. 

— Gloria  Juarez 

George  Washington 

George  Washington  was  born  on  February 
22,  1732.  He  was  rich.  He  liked  his  farm. 

He  had  twenty  Negro  slaves.  He  was  a 
surveyor.  He  helped  the  farmers.  He  was  a 
gooa  soldier.  He  helped  win  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple liked  him.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States. 

— David  Watson 
February 

February  is  the  second  month  of  the  year. 
In  February  the  people  go  to  ski  and  make 
snowmen.  We  have  snow  here. 

I  saw  a  white  jack  rabbit  running  near  my 
school. 

February  2nd  is  Ground  Hog's  Day.  It  will 
go  outside.  If  it  sees  its  shadow,  it  will  go 
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back  to  its  hole  and  stay  there  for  six  more 
weeks  of  winter. 

The  mountains  look  pretty  with  snow  on 
them.  I  like  mountains. 

February  11th  Is  Thomas  Edison's  birthday. 
We  thank  him  for  his  electric  light  because 
I  can  see  well  in  school. 

February  12th  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. He  was  the  sixteenth  president  of  the 
United  States.  We  remember  him  because  he 
was  a  great  man. 

February  22nd  is  Washington's  birthday.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  our  country. 

— Douglas  Pederson 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

Valentine's  Day  is  February  14.  People  give 
the  cards  to  their  friends.  Some  children  help 
the  teacher  make  a  mail  box  for  Valentine 
cards. 

Some  people  are  happy  because  they  get 
cards.  They  enjoy  sending  cards  to  friends. 

— Patricia  Sulisky 

Winter  Party 

On  January  29th  we  went  to  the  Teen  Party. 
We  played  some  games.  We  threw  potatoes 
and  had  dressing  contests.  We  had  some  re- 
freshments. There  were  cupcakes,  ice  cream, 
and  punch.  They  were  good. 

We  danced  and  we  jerked.  We  said  good 
night  to  each  other.  I  had  fun.  I  thought  the 
other  boys  and  girls  had  fun,  too. 

— Joan  Wehrii 

George  Washington  Carver 

George  Washington  Carver  was  born  a 
slave.  When  George  was  a  baby  some  soldiers 
kidnapped  him,  but  his  master,  Mr.  Carver, 
traded  a  race  horse  for  him  and  got  him  back. 
After  the  war  between  the  States  ended, 
George  stayed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carver.  They 
taught  him  many  things  but  most  of  all  Ge- 
orge liked  to  work  with  plants  and  make  them 
grow. 

When  he  heard  about  a  school  for  Negro 
children  in  another  town,  he  decided  to  go. 
George  learned  everything  he  could  about 
plants  and  how  to  grow  them.  He  discovered 
300  uses  for  the  peanut  and  he  also  discover- 


ed many  new  uses  for  the  sweet  potato  and 
soybeans.  George  Washington  Carver  worked 
all  his  life  experimenting,  teaching,  and  find- 
ing better  ways  for  farmers  to  grow  their 
crops. 

— Jon  Mullins 

Our  Social  Studies 

We  are  learning  about  large  cities  in  social 
studies  and  some  of  the  work  the  police  do. 
Here  is  a  story  from  our  book.  Mrs.  Merely 
and  Carol  went  to  a  concert.  Mr.  Merely  play- 
ed in  the  orchestra.  After  the  concert  the 
Morely's  car  was  gone.  Mr.  Merely  told  the 
policeman  about  his  missing  car.  The  police 
asked  them  the  color,  make,  year,  and  license 
number  of  their  car.  The  Morelys  went  home 
on  the  train.  The  police  were  on  the  look  out 
for  their  car.  The  police  saw  Mr.  Feller  park 
the  Morely's  car  in  about  the  same  place  it 
was.  Mr.  Feller  had  thought  the  Morely's  car 
was  his  car  because  it  was  just  the  same  as 
his  car.  The  same  key  started  both  cars.  It 
was  a  big  mistake.  Mr.  Merely  got  his  car 
back. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

Our  Science 

We  are  learning  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of 
land  and  water.  There  is  more  water  than  land 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Our  country  does  not 
look  the  same  everywhere.  The  central  part  is 
plains.  There  are  high  mountains  in  the  west. 
There  are  mountains  in  the  east,  too.  We  will 
learn  about  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  oceans, 
deserts,  and  canyons  in  our  science  class. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

Famous  People 

We  have  learned  about  famous  people  in 
our  reading  class.  We  have  read  about  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  His  father  was  given  a  wild 
horse  and  Alexander  was  the  only  person  who 
could  ride  it.  After  many  years  Alexander's 
horse  was  hurt  in  a  fight  but  it  carried  its 
master  to  a  safe  place.  Then  it  lay  down  and 
died. 

We  read  the  story  "The  Keeping  of  the 
Bridge."  It  was  about  a  man  named  Horatius. 
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He  fought  off  a  huge  army  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  while  the  soldiers  cut  down  the  bridge. 
He  saved  Ronne.  He  is  a  great  hero  in  Italy 
today  and  all  the  children  read  about  him. 

We  have  read  about  King  Alfred,  William 
Tell,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  George  Washington 
Carver,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  too. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

Abraham  LincoSn 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  1809  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  family  was  very  poor.  He  was  self- 
educated.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he 
liked  to  play  jokes,  trade  horses  and  read 
books.  He  was  known  as  "Honest  Abe."  He 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
1861-1865.  While  he  was  President  he  freed 
the  slaves  after  the  War  between  the  States. 
We  celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday  every  Feb- 
ruary  12th,  because  he  was  a  famous  man. 

— Stephen  Burnelle 

The  Winter  Party 

We  had  our  Winter  Party  in  the  gym  last 
Friday  night.  We  played  four  games.  We  had 
a  relay  race  carrying  a  ball  on  a  spoon.  We 
had  another  relay  stepping  on  papers.  We 
played  Musical  Chairs.  We  played  Around  the 
World.  We  received  some  Hershey  bars.  Milk 
Duds,  puzzles,  some  balloon  games,  and 
some  gum.  The  children  ate  ice  cream,  cup 
cakes  with  hearts  in  the  icing,  and  drank  Kool- 
aid.  The  refreshments  were  good.  We  enjoyed 
the  party. 

— Robert  Steppler 

My  Weekend  With  The  IViullins 

I  went  home  with  the  Mullins  family  for  the 
weekend.  I  enjoyed  it. 

In  the  morning  I  read  "Winnie-the-Pooh" 
and  "Robinson  Crusoe."  I  watched  television 
with  Jon  and  Jackie.  We  played  hide-and- 
seek,  and  bowled.  Laurie  and  I  made  some 
cookies.  Mrs.  Mullins  made  a  lemon  cake. 

1  went  to  church  with  them.  Then  we  went 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Tighem.  Jon  and  I 
saw  their  stuffed  owl.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  ice  skating.  We  fell  on  the  ice  many 
times.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  Mullins  family. 

— Marion  Louie 


Library  Books 

We  read  many  library  books.  We  get  some 
of  our  books  from  the  bookmobile.  We  write 
book  reports.  Mrs.  Woerner  reads  our  book 
reports.  She  corrects  our  mistakes.  The  book 
I  liked  best  was  "You  Will  Go  to  the  Moon." 
We  go  to  the  bookmobile  every  other  week. 
Mark  has  read  the  most  library  books.  He  read 
35  library  books  last  semester.  We  all  like  to 
read. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

George  Washington 

George  Washington  was  born  in  1732  and 
he  died  in  1799.  He  is  the  Father  of  Our  Coun- 
try. As  a  boy  he  explored  the  wilderness. 
When  he  grew  up  he  was  the  General  of  our 
army  durning  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
our  first  President.  We  celebrate  his  birthday 
every  February  22nd,  because  he  was  a  very 
famous  man. 

— Douglas  Catron 

Our  Basketball  Team 

The  deaf  boys  play  basketball  each  Satur- 
day in  the  Y.M.C.A.  We  have  ten  boys  who 
play  teams  from  different  churches. 

One  Saturday  we  played  Our  Savior's  Lu- 
theran church  team,  and  we  won  because 
their  coach  had  too  many  time  outs.  They 
had  to  forfeit  the  game.  The  score  was  12-5. 

Our  team  has  won  4  and  lost  4  of  the  games. 

Floyd  has  made  a  total  of  125  points  for  our 
team. 

— Donald  Annis 

Valentine's  Day 

Valentine's  Day  is  February  14th. 

On  Valentine's  Day  maybe  some  boys  or 
girls  will  bring  boxes  of  candy  to  school. 
S^me  boys  will  give  candy  to  their  girlfriends. 

A  Valentine  is  a  card  with  a  verse  on  it. 
S'^me  cards  have  "I  love  you"  or  "Sweet- 
heart" written  on  them.  Some  valentines  have 
red  ribbons  on  them,  some  have  nice  pictures 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  poems  on  the  cards 
may  be  either  sweet  or  funny. 

Children  love  to  make  valentine  cards  to 
give  to  fathers  and  mothers. 

— Jim  Mullins 
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Semester  Exams 

We  had  our  semester  exams  last  January 
26,  27,  and  28th.  We  were  really  tired  from 
studying  our  lessons  so  hard,  and  we  were 
happy  when  the  tests  were  finished.  We  had 
to  remember  all  we  had  learned  since  last 
September.  Exams  are  good  to  have,  because 
they  help  make  us  remember. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 

The  Hunters'  Safety  Course 

The  boys  in  our  school  are  taking  the  Hunt- 
er's Safety  course.  We  want  to  learn  how  to 
take  care  of  guns. 

Mr.  LeMieux  is  teaching  the  class. 

When  we  learn  how  to  handle  a  gun  and 
3an  get  a  license,  then  we  can  go  hunting. 

— James  Allen 

My  Weekend 

Last  Friday  night  some  boys  went  to  watch 
Billings  Central  play  basketball  with  Great 
Falls  Central.  Donald,  Robert  G,  Russell, 
Douglas  P.,  and  I  did  not  go  to  the  game. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  our  deaf  team 
played  basketball  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  We  lost. 
Jimmy  M.,  Floyd,  and  Larry  had  five  fouls. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  went  to  Deaf  Club 
and  watched  a  show  named  "Captain  Fury." 

— Douglas  Westphal 

My  Birthday  Party 

My  birthday  is  January  12th.  I  am  fifteen 
years  old. 

On  the  12th  I  took  Anita  and  Jean  to  my 
house.  We  ate  supper,  and  then  we  went  to  a 
show.  The  show  was  called  "Do  Not  Disturb." 
We  all  laughed  alot. 

We  really  had  fun.  I  got  a  brush  and  comb 
and  black  bands  for  my  hair. 

— Orva  Daniel 

Gemini  Flight 

Gemini  7  made  a  flight  into  space  for  two 
weeks  on  December  4th.  The  two  astronauts 
were  Frank  Borman  and  James  Lovell.  They 
wore  the  new,  lightweight  spacesuits  for  the 
first  time.  Each  suit  weighed  about  fifteen 
pounds.  They  exercised  three  times  everyday 


before  going  into  space.  Lovell  watched  the 
launching  of  the  Polaris  missile  from  the  sub- 
marine "Benjamin  Franklin."  Later  he  saw  the 
big  astrodome  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Gemini  6  did  not  make  the  flight  until  Dec- 
ember 12th  because  the  rocket  did  not  work 
very  well.  They  tried  the  trip  again  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

Once  Lovell  and  Borman  were  in  space, 
they  saw  three  meteors.  On  December  15th 
Gemini  6  began  to  make  its  flight  into  space. 
The  two  spacemen  were  Walter  Schirra  and 
Thomas  Stafford.  Later  Gemini  6  came  close 
to  Gemini  7.  The  astronauts  could  see  each 
other  through  the  windows  of  the  spaceships. 
They  took  movies. 

The  next  day  Gemini  6  came  back  to  earth 
but  Gemini  7  continued.  When  Gemini  7 
finally  returned  Borman  and  Lovell  were  hap- 
py to  be  home.  They  had  gone  206  times 
around  the  earth,  or  more  than  five  million 
miles.  They  had  made  the  longest  space  flight 
in  history. 

— Lyie  Johnson 

Abraham  Lincoln 

He  was  born  in  Hogenville,  Kentucky  in 
1809. 

He  lived  for  two  years  on  a  farm  after  he 
was  born,  then  they  moved  to  a  farm  10  miles 
away  near  Knob  Creek.  When  Sarah,  his 
sister,  and  Abraham  did  not  have  to  work, 
they  went  to  a  log  school  house.  There  the 
children  learned  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

They  moved  to  Indiana,  but  they  couldn't 
make  any  more  money  there. 

Abraham  was  6  feet  and  4  inches  tall  before 
he  was  20  years  old. 

He  married  Mary  Todd  November  4th,  1842 
when  he  was  33  years  old. 

On  April  14th,  1865,  Lincoln  went  to  a  play  at  •> 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington.  While  he  was 
watching  the  play,  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot 
him.  The  next  day  Lincoln  died. 

Lincoln  is  buried  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

— Jean  Handy 


WANTED  APPLICANTS 


TRAINED  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 


Two  openings  in  the  Intermediate  Department 
Starting  salary  $5200  —  Bachelor's  Degree,  $5400  —  Master's  Degree 


TRAINED  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Music  Teacher  Including  Vocal  and  Instrumental 

Science  and  Mathematics     Including  Upper  Intermediate  and  High  School 
Starting  salary  $5200  —  Bachelor's  Degree,  $5400  —  Master's  Degree 


Dormitory  Supervisors 


Persons  interested  in  dormitory  supervision. 
Salary  and  full  maintenance  will  be  provided. 


For  further  information,  please  write: 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Superintendent 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
3800  2nd  Ave.  North 
Great  Falls,  Montana  59401 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Gt&at  falls,  M&ittmnm 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-oFFicio  MEmms 

Governor  Tim  M.  Babcock,  President 
Hon.  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Atty.  Generid 
Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  Superintendent  of  PuMic  Inttructkm 


APPOINTED  MEMBERS 


A.  A.  Arras,  Jr.,  Cut  B^mk 

Dr.  Gordon  L.  Doering,  Heleim 

John  D.  French,  Ronan 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Wmnett 


Pac  M.  Goodovcr 


LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  K<^  Chairman 

ADMINISTRATION 


Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Supermtendent 
Winifred  A.  Wells,  SecTetary-Bookkeefer 

Teaching  Staff 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
J.  William  Lendi,  Principd 


Gordon  D.  MuUendore,  Glendive 
John  E.  O'Neill,  Butte 
Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 
Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 


John  E.  Warner 


Rose  Devine,  Stenographer 


Wallace  Bowling 

Edward  Czemicki 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe 
Rol^ert  LeMieux 
Viaor  Lyea 


Martin  Eriksen 
r^orma  Fasbender 


Ellen  Anderton 
Ruth  Anderson 
Mary  B«ll 
Leona  Bumi 


Florence  McCoilom 
June  Meier 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Lillie  Aamodi,  Principal 

Emma  C.  Koetitz 
Mary  Louise  Kennedy 

Household  Staff 

Care  of  Stu€)«nts  cind  Food  S«fvk« 
Ruth  E.  MaCsol^  Matron 

Cardelia  ChristopiherMm 
Walter  Herbold 
Morris  Miller 
Frida  Roth 
Lois  Shanahan 

Maintenance  Staff 

Vernon  Hippe  Newton  Sluikr 

Health  and  Medical  Service 


Ada  Rankin 
Ada  Soii^>pi 
Betty  VanTlghcm 
Diane  Wheeler 
Mary  Woemer 


Mildred  Stafne 
Mildred  Vatiehek 


Mae  Smith 
Meral  Stacback 
Bnmo  Studenckf 
Helen  Vest 


J.  W.  Brinkky,  M.  D. 


Great  Falls  Clinic 


Phyllis  MdDixiald,  Nurse 


